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AULD LANG SYNE. 

Ir singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joys of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But oh, ‘tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


JOHN ROBERTS: A QUAINT FRIEND OF 
THE OLDEN TIME: 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Nor long after the interview with the Bishop at his 
own palace, which has been related, that dignitary, 
with the Lord Chancellor, in their coaches, and about 
twenty clergymen on horseback, made a call at the 
humble dwelling of Roberts, on their way to Ted- 
bury, where the Bishop was to holda Visitation. “I 
could not go out of the country without seeing you,” 
said the prelate, as the farmer came to his coach door 
and pressed him to alight. 

“John,” asked Priest Evans, the Bishop’s kins- 
man, “is your house free to entertain such men as we 
are?” 

“Yes, George,” said Roberts, “I entertain honest 
men, and sometimes others.” 

“My Lord,” said Evans, turning to the Bishop, 
“John’s friends are honest men, and we are the 
others.” 

The Bishop told Roberts that they could not then 
alight, but would gladly drink with him ; whereupon 
the good wife brought out her best beer. “I com- 
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mend you, John,” quoth the Bishop, as he paused 
from his hearty draught; “ you keep a cup of good 
beer in your house. I have not drank any that has 
pleased me better since I left home.” The cup passed 
next to the Chancellor, and finally came to Priest 
Bull, who thrust it aside, declaring that it was full of 
hops and heresy. As to hops, Roberts replied, he 
could not say, but as for heresy, he bade the priest 
take note that the Lord Bishop had drank of it, and 
had found no heresy in the cup. 

The Bishop leaned over his coach door and whis- 
pered: “ John, I advise you to take care you don’t 
offend against the higher Powers. I have heard great 
complaints against you, that you are the Ringleader 
of the Quakers in this Country ; and that, if you are 
not suppressed, all will signify nothing. Therefore, 
pray, John, take care, for the future, you don’t offend 
any more.” 

“T like thy Counsel very well,” answered Roberts, 
“and intend to take it. But thou knowest God isthe 
higher Power; and you mortal Men, however ad- 
vanced in this World, are but the lower Power; and 
it is only because I endeavor to be obedient to the 
will of the higher Powers, that the lower Powers are 
angry with me. But I hope, with the assistance of 
God, to take thy Counsel, and be subject to the higher 
Powers, let the lower Powers do with me as it may 
please God to suffer them.” 

The Bishop then said he would like to talk with 
him further, and requested him to meet him at Ted- 
bury the next day. At the time appointed, Roberts 
went to the inn where the Bishop lodged, and was in- 
vited to dine with him. After dinner was over, the 
prelate told him that he must go to church, and leave 
off holding conventicles at his house, of which great 
complaint was made. This he flatly refused to do; 
and the Bishop, losing patience, ordered the consta- 
ble to be sent for. Roberts told him that if, after 
coming to his house under the guise of friendship, he 
should betray him and send him to prison, he, who 
had hitherto commended him for his moderation, 
would put his name in print, and cause it to stink be- 
fore allsober people. It was the priests, he told him, 
who set him on ; but, instead of hearkening to them, 
heshould commend them to some honest vocation, 
and not suffer them to rob their honest neighbors, 
and feed on the fruits of other men’s toil, like cater- 
pillars. 

“Whom do you call caterpillars?” cried Priest 
Rich, of North Surrey. 

““ We farmers,” said Roberts, “call those so who 
live on other men’s fields, and by the sweat of other 


| men’s brows; and if thou dost so, thou mayst be one 
| of them.” 











































































































































































































































































































This reply so enraged the Bishop’s attendants that 
they could only be appeased by an order for the con- 
stable to take him to jail. In fact, there was some 
ground for complaint of a lack of courtesy on the part 
of the blunt farmer ; and the Christian virtue of for- 
bearance, even in Bishops has its limits. 

The constable, obeying the summons, came to the 
inn, at the door of which the landlady met him. 
“ What do you here!” cried the good women, “ when 
honest John is going to be sent to prison? Here, 
come along with me.” The constable, nothing loath, 
followed her into a private room, where she concealed 
him. Word was sent to the Bishop that the consta- 
ble was not to be found ; and the prelate, telling Rob- 
erts he could send him to jail in the afternoon, 
dismissed him until evening. At the hour appointed 
the latter waited upon the Bishop, and found with 
him only one priestand a lay gentleman. The priest 
begged the Bishop to be allowed to discourse with the 
prisoner ; and, leave being granted, he began by tell- 
ing Roberts that the knowledge of the Scriptures had 
made him mad, and that it wasa great pity he had 
ever seen them. 

“Thou art an unworthy man,” said the Quaker, 
“and I’ll not dispute with thee. If the knowledge of 
the Scriptures has made me mad, the knowledge of 
the sack-pot hath almost made thee mad ; and if we 
two madmen should dispute about religion, we should 
make mad work of it.” 

* An’t please you, my Lord,” said the scandalized 
priest, “ he says I’m drunk.” 

The Bishop asked Roberts to repeat his words; 
and, instead of reprimanding him, as the priest ex- 
pected, was so much amused that he held up his 
hands and laughed ; whereupon the offended inferior 
took a hasty leave. The Bishop, who was evidently 
glad to be rid of him, now turned to Roberts, and 
complained that he had dealt hardly with him, in tell- 
ing him, before so many gentlemen, that he had 
sought to betray him by professions of friendship, in 
order to sent him to prison; and that, if he had not 
done as he did, people would have reported him as 
an encourager of the Quakers. ‘“ But now, John,” 
said the good prelate, “ I’ll burn the warrant against 
you before your face.” “ You know, Mr. Burnet,” he 
continued, addressing his attendant, “that a Ring of 
Bells may be made of excellent metal, but they may 
be out of tune ; so we may say of John: he is a man 
of as good metal as Lever met with, but quite out of 
tune.” 

“Thou mayst well say so,” quoth Roberts, “ for I 
can’t tune after thy pipe.” 

The inferior clergy were by no means so lenient as 
the Bishop. They regarded Roberts as the ringleader 
of Dissent, an impracticable, obstinate, contumacious 
heretic, not only refusing to pay them tithes himself, 
but encouraging others to the same course. Hence, 
they thought it necessary to visit upon him the full 
rigor of the law. His crops were taken from his 
field, and his cattle from his yard. He was often 
committed to the jail, where, on one occasion, he was 
kept, with many others, fora long time, through the 
malice of the jailer, who refused to put the names of 
i.is prisoners in the Calendar, that they might havea 
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hearing. But the spirit of the old Commonwealth’s 
man remained steadfast. When Justice George, at 
the Ram in Cirencester, told him he must conform, 
and go tochurch, or suffer the penalty of the law, he 
replied that he had heard indeed that some were for- 
merly whipped out of the Temple, but he had never 
heard of any being whipped in. The Justice, point- 
ing through the open window of the inn, at the 
church tower, asked him what that was. “Thou 
mayst call it a daw-housé,” answered the incorrigible 
Quaker. “ Dost thou not see how the jackdaws flock 
about it?” 

Sometimes it happened that the clergyman was 
also a magistrate, and united in his own person the 
authority of the State and the zeal of the Church. 
Justice Parsons, of Gloucester, was a functionary of 
this sort. He wielded the sword of the Spirit on the 
Sabbath against Dissenters, and on week days belab- 
ored them with the arm of flesh and the constable’s 
staff. At one time he had between forty and fifty of 
them locked up in the Gloucester Castle, among them 
Roberts and his sons, on the charge of attending con- 
venticles. But the troublesome prisoners bafiled his 
vigilance, and turned their prison into a meeting- 
house, and held their conventicles in defiance of him. 
The Reverend Justice pounced upon them on one oc- 
casion, with hisattendants. Anold, gray-haired man, 
formerly a strolling fencing-master, was preaching 
when he camein. The Justice laid hold of him by 
his white locks, and strove to pull him down, but the 
tall fencing-master stood firm and spoke on ; he then 
tried to gag him, but failed in that also. He de- 
manded the names of the prisoners, but no one an- 
swered him. A voice (we fancy it was that of our 
old friend Roberts) called out: ‘‘ The Devil must be 
hard put to it to have his drudgery done, when 
‘he Priests must leave their pulpits to turn informers 
against poor prisoners.” The Justice obtained a list 
of the names of the prisoners, made out on their com- 
mitment, and, taking it for granted that all were still 
present, issued warrants for the collection of fines by 
levies upon their estates. Among the names was 
that of a poor widow, who had been discharged, and 
was living, at the time the clerical magistrate swore 
she was at the meeting, twenty miles distant from the 
prison. 

Soon after this event, our old friend fell sick. He 
had been discharged from prison, but his sons were 
still confined. The eldest had leave, however, to at- 
tend him in his illness, and he bears his testimony 
that the Lord was pleased to favor his father with 
His living presence in his last moments. In keeping 
with the sturdy Non-conformist’s life, he was interred 
at the foot of his own orchard, in Siddington, a spot 
he had selected for a burial ground long before, where 
neither the foot of a priest nor the shadow of a 
steeple-house could rest upon his grave. 

In closing our notice of this pleasant old narra- 
tive, we may remark that the light it sheds upon the 
antagonistic religious parties of the time is calculated 
to dissipate prejudices and correct misapprehensions, 
common alike to Churchmen and Dissenters. The 
genial humor, sound sense, and sterling virtues of the 
Quaker farmer should teach the one class that poor 
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fair representative of his sect ; while the kind nature, 
the hearty appreciation of goodness, and the generos- 
ity and candor of Bishop Nicholson should convince 
the other class that a prelate is not necessarily, and 
by virtue of his mitre, a Laud ora Bonner. The Dis- 
senters of the seventeenth century may well be for- 
given for the asperity of their language ; men whose 
ears had been cropped because they would not recog- 
nize Charles I. asa blessed martyr, and his scandalous 
son as the head of the Church, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to make discriminations, or suggest palliating 
circumstances, favorable to any class of their adver- 
saries. Jo use the homely but apt simile of McFin- 
gal,— 
“The will’s confirmed by treatment horrid, 
As hides grow harder when they're curried.” 

They were wronged, and they told the world of it. 
Unlike Shakespeare’s cardinal, they did not die with- 
outasign. They branded, by their fierce epithets, 
the foreheads of their persecutors more deeply than 
the sheriff’s hot iron did their own. If they lost their 
ears, they enjoyed the satisfaction of making those of 
their oppressors tingle. Knowing their persecutors 
to be in the wrong, they did not always inquire 
whether they themselves had been entirely right, 
and had done no unrequired works of supererogation 
by the way of “ testimony ” against their neighbors’ 
mode of worship. And so from pillory aud whipping- 
post, from prison and scaffold, they sent forth their 
wail and execration, their miserere and anathema, 
and the sound thereof has reached down to our day. 
May it never wholly die away until, the world over, 
the forcing of conscience is regarded as a crime 
against humanity and a usurpation of God’s preroga- 
tive. But abhorring, as we must, persecution under 


whatever pretext it is employed, we are not, there- | 


fore, to conclude that all persecutors were bad and un- 
feeling men. Many of their severities, upon which 
we now look back with horror, were, beyond a ques- 
tion, the result of an intense anxiety for the well-be- 
ing for immortal souls, endangered by the poison 
which, in their view, heresy was casting into the wa- 
ters of life. Coleridge, in one of the moods of a mind 
which traversed in imagination the vast circle of hu- 
man experience, reaches this point in his Table-Talk. 
“Tt would require” says he, “stronger arguments 
than any I have seen, to convince me that men in au- 
thority have nota right, involved in an imperative 
duty, to deter those under their control from teach- 
ing or countenancing doctrines which they believe to 
be damnable, and even to punish with death those 
who violate such prohibition.” It would not be very 
difficult for us to imagine a tender-hearted Inquisitor 
of this stamp, stifling his weak compassion for the 
shrieking wretch under bodily torment by his strong 
pity for souls in danger of perdition from the suffer- 
er’s heresy. We all know with what satisfaction the 
gentle-spirited Melancthon heard of the burning of 
Servetus, and with what zeal he defended it. The 
truth is, the notion that an intellectual recognition of 
certain dogmas is the essential condition of salvation 
lies at the bottom of all intolerance in matters of re- 
ligion. Under this impression, men are too apt to for- 


in his craziness and folly, was not a | 
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| charity is 


get that the great end of Christianity is love, and that 
its crowning virtue; they overlook the 
beautiful significance of the parable of the heretic 


Samaritan and the orthodox Pharisee : and thus, by 


| suffering their speculative opinions of the next world 


to make them uncharitable and cruel in this, they are 


really the worse for them, even admitting them to be 
true. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATERIALISM AND SCIENCE.—II. 
THE ESSENTIAL MATERIALISM OF THE SPENCER-HUXLEY- 
TYNDALL SCHOOL. 
In order to illustrate that element in scientific teach- 
ing which I regard as (practically) Materialism, it 
will only be necessary, I think, to refer to the essay 

“C. L. 8.,” recently published in these columns. 
The writer presents himself as an enthusiastic votary 
of Science, finding in its results all that is valuable, 
and by his declaration that “the three most eminent 
scientists living are Herbert Spencer, and Professors 
Huxley, and Tyndall,” he identifies them with bim- 
self, and makes it both practicable and fair to take his 
article (which it is in fact almost a summary of the 
Spencer-Huxley philosophy), as the basis of our 
study. Let us, then, set out for view some of his prop- 
ositions. I take nine of them, as follows: 

“The office of Science is the guidance of conduct.” 

“A knowledge of the uniformity of natural laws, and 
the inevitable penalties that follow a violation of those 
laws, is the main power which controls conduct, whether 
individual or social ; 

“And just as that knowledge is great or small, do we 
invariably find, in men and nations, on the one hand, en- 
lightenment, sympathy, justice, and liberty ; 
cruelty, aggression, and slavery.” 

“Tt is in a very great degree. to the failure 
to recognize that man, in his actions and thoughts, is gov- 
erned by unfailing natural laws that much of the utter con- 
fusion and terrible injustice 
where is due.” 


on the other, 
debasement, 


that reign in society every- 
‘“* He [the student of Science] believes that if an exact 
knowledge of laws could be obte desk, every re change 
mg be predicted with certainty. 

‘And although it is of course impossible now to predict 
occurrences in some departments of nature, as for instance 
the actions of animals and men, he holds that this impossi- 
bility rests not on any lawless element or uncaused volition, 
but on the great difficulty of grasping the vast and compli- 
cated determining laws.” 

‘ The best thought and culture no longer assign person- 
ality to the great Cause.” 

“The whole advance of man in the past is due to Sci- 
ence, that is to say to a knowledge, gradually increasing, 
of the Jaws of his being, and of the properties and nature 
of the objects and forces that make up his environment.” 

“Science has dissolved the strong bond of superstition 

as long as, in our own country, a whole nation of people 
lift up prayer for the preservation of their ruler, as they 
did only nine years since, as long as such super- 
stitions abound in so-called civilized countries, 
so long must there bea crying demand for Science.” 

It would be a lack of candor not to say that every 
one of these nine propositions is to my mind unsound 
and misleading, and that the purport of the whole of 
them is a substantial Materialism. 
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And I do not overlock, in this, the declaration of 
the writer (in the concluding portion of his article), 
that a deep acquaintance with Science will assure the 
inquirer “ of the necessary existence of a great Power 
back of all phenomena ;” and that Science sees be- 
hind the manifestations of forces, and motion, and 
matter, “the Great Cause, the Unknowable, the Su- 
pernatural, ‘the Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,’ or God, as it’ is variously termed.” 
This disclaimer is of little real value, whether made 
by the writer in his own behalf, or (a little farther on 
in his article), for Spencer, Tyndall, and Huxley. It 
is a concession, merely, that “ Science,”—as held by 
these teachers,—has found it impossible to construct 
for itself a complete system, from the material ele- 
ments. Following down the line of life, it reaches 
the question of the origin of life. There it stops and 
says that there is something beyond,—but what it 
does not know. It is baffled at the end of the mate- 
rialistic processes, but while it admits this, it strips 
the admission of both grace and value. To Herbert 
Spencer the step farther is “ Unknowable,” and to 
those of his school generally Agnosticism is the na- 
tural attitude. They can have no faith, for they 
know of nothing on which to rest it. They may 
claim, of course, that they do not deny the existence 
of God; but this is littke more than a metaphysical 
subtlety. Te the ordinary mind (or, we may say, to 
the Christian believer, of any mind), what difference 
is there between the two answers to the question 
“Does God exist?” when one says boldly “ No,” 
and another says, “I know not”? So far as vital re- 
ligion is concerned, how much better is one than the 
other? 

The substance of Materialism lies in the inability 
to “know” anything, except what the natural senses 
perceive. The admission that there may be more is 
valueless, and even when it is put in the form of a 
conviction that there must be more, it is little better. 
The attitude of such a votary of such “ Science” is, 
(as I have said) Agnosticism, or it may be a form of 
Pantheism, which regards all nature not merely as 
the result of a Great First Cause, but as actually a 
part of Him,—which sees in the cloud and the rain- 
bow not the handiwork of the Creator, but Himself. 
(In such a mood, of course, we will hesitate to regard 
matter as lower than spirit, for they must seem to us 
the same thing.) 

To enter upon an elaborate discussion of the prop- 
ositions of “ C. L. 8S.” would take far more time and 
space than could possibly be given here. The InreL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL is not a journal of philoso- 
phy, but of a definite form of a definite religion. But 
I may refer to them a moment, in explanation of the 
general remarks which I have already made. The 
first four refer all moral influences and actions to the 
guidance of “Science.” Such a doctrine would de- 
stroy, if it were true, the whole of our ethical system, 


now resting on what we conceive to be the will of | 


God, manifested to us formerly and now, and to each 
individual continually. When we are told that “a 
knowledge of the uniformity of natural laws” and of 


1The pronoun used here,—‘‘it,’—is significant of the atti- 
tude of the writer, as well as of the school to which he belongs. 


“the inevitable penalties ” that follow their violation 
“is the main power that controls conduct,” we have no 
use for Conscience, much less for _ Immediate Divine 
Revelation. And, in fact, scientific crime would lose 
its evil and abhorrent quality: we might dread the 
consequences of sin, but not the sin itself. “If, with 
Tyndall,” (says James Martineau), “ we put the wick- 
edness of men in the same category with the devas- 
tations of nature, moral abhorrence would be impos- 
sible ; and if noble minds rose upon us as necessarily 
as lengthening summer-days, we might indeed ‘ rejoice 
in their light’; but could not be penetrated by them 
with the flash of a new self-knowledge, and carried 
away by an uplifting veneration. These sentiments 
are the great powers of character, the supreme 
directors of life ; and education which fails to appeal 
to them, legislation which does not assume them, 
will raise up no strength or grace in the family, and 
produce nothing stable and magnanimous in the 
State. If the efficacy of punishment lay only in the 
deterring power of pain,? Draco would be the prince 
of legislators ; and the rule would hold good, that in 
proportion as the temptation to an offense increases, 
must you counteract it by added severity of treat- 
ment. Why do these methods notoriously fail? Be- 
cause they are in defiance of the sentiments of natu- 
ral justice; and instead of speaking the thought of 
the inward conscience, and repeating its anger and 
its pity, superciliously deny all good or ill desert, and 
pedantically pursue their calculus of discipline . 
The language of Ethics, then, when translated into 
necessarian formulas, parts with all conceptions dis- 
tinctly moral, and becomes simply descriptive of phe- 
nomena in natural history. It tells us what has been, 
what is, what probably will be, but not (unless in an 
altered sense) what ought to be. Responsibility, obli- 
gation, merit, guilt, remorse, forgiveness, justice, 
drop from its vocabulary, or remain there only to 
mislead. We may well excuse the modern determin- 
ist’s reluctance to admit this incontestable fact, and 
his efforts to disguise the loss of significance from 
terms consecrated by the experience of mankind.”’* 
The fifth and sixth propositions of “C. L. 8.” are 
cognate to the first four. They breathe the same 
doctrine of Herbert Spencer. If these propositions 
be true, then all things are fore-ordained, and their 
order is unchangeable. It is idle to appeal to indi- 
viduals to exert themselves for improvement, either 
of themselves or of society, for they are but flies on 
the edge of a terrific wheel. Moral obligation is 
ended, Free Will ceases, and history moves (as poor 
Buckle, with his crude, foolish theory, attempted to 
demonstrate), in grooves that are forever fixed.‘ 
Of the last three propositions of “C. L. 8.” I can 


| only say here that I dissent from them all most em- 


phatically. The first establishes on a pure assump- 
tion (as to what “the best thought and culture” 
may be), astatement unfounded in fact, and leading 


2 The inevitable penalties that follow a violation of natural 
laws.”’ 

3“ A Study of Religion.” Vol. II., pp. 317-318. 

4Buckle’s theory was “that human actions are governed by 
laws as fixed and regular as those which rule in the physical 
world.’”’—Encyclopxdia Britannica, 
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to Pantheism; the last is a dismissal as a mere “ su- 
perstition ”” of that hope of God’s mercy and love 
which prompts prayer; and the other is another 
form of the proposition that “Science” is the true 
guide of conduct. I will say, for myself, that I am 
so far from believing in the idea expressed. in this 
proposition (and those which precede it, of the like 
import), that I believe a community of the most il- 
literate people, devoted to the ethics of Christianity, 
and possessed of the conviction of responsibility to 
God, would be immeasurably more sure to practice 
the virtues of life, including “ sympathy, justice, and 
liberty,” thana community which had driven Science 
to the end of Materialism, and denied knowledge of 
anything beyond. The native people of Pennsyl- 
vania whom the white men found here, were (I be- 
lieve), moved by the Christ power in their own souls, 
though they knew scarcely more than the alphabet 
of physical science, and as between these simple peo- 
ple and—let us say—a man like Napoleon Bonaparte, 
well informed as to all the sciences, (as far as they 
had been developed at the opening of the Nineteenth 
Ceutury), our choice, if we would have “sympathy, 
justice,” or “liberty,” would go unquestionably to the 
simple people who welcomed Penn, fed Richard 
Townsend, prayed with the Moravians, saved Conrad 
Weiser in the mountains, and implored the white 
man not to sell them rum. Every important princi- 
ple of ethics was reflected in the conduct of those 
unlettered people, but who could have appealed, in 
the name of ethical truth, to the man who for twenty- 
five years swept Europe as with a besom of cruelty, 
rapine, and bloodshed ? 

Insensibly, one is drawn out to unintended length 
in treating of such subjects. I have not at all at- 
tempted to argue the question; but simply to express 
my views upon it, letting them stand for what they 
may be worth. H. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE.—IV. 
THE SYSTEM OF “ SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION.” 
Paris, Third month 31, 1890. 
I now proceed to give some account of the “ Superior 
Instruction ” in France. This corresponds most nearly 
with all post-graduate study in the United States, in- 
cluding instruction in the professional schools of Law 
and Medicine, as well as that in the technical schools. 
These last, although under the management of, and 
supported by, the Government, are not considered a 
part of the “ University of France.” The principal 
of these are the military school of St. Cyr; the 
“ Ecole Polytechnique,” and the ‘“ Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers.” These remarkable institutions are well 
deserving of special mention, and a separate detailed 
description, constituting what has been so aptly 
styled by Professor Levasseur, the distinguished sta- 
tistician and lecturer in the “ College de France,” the 
“University of Labor.” The term “ University of 
France ” requires an explanation. It was the idea of 
the first Napoleon that the higher institutions of 
learning in France should constitute, collectively, 
but one great Institution, having its seat and its fac- 
ulties in different parts of the Empire, and that all 
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should be comprehended in the general term, ‘‘ Uni- 
versité de France.” His ruling motive doubtless was to 
unify and solidify the great nation of which his fam- 
ily should be the acknowledged head. In later times 
some strong efforts have been made to change all 
this, and call the divisions of the University in dif- 
ferent cities by differentnames. But even under the 
excellent Republican rule of the past two decades 
these efforts have been unsuccessful. Whatever Napo- 
leon’s motive may have been, the results upon the 
higher education, at least as now ably conducted, 
have warranted the continuance of the one name for 
them all. This includes 17 faculties, pretty equally 
distributed throughout the country, one being in the 
colony of Algeria. These are called “Academies,” 
the word here preserving more nearly its ancient and 
honorable signification, than in our American appli- 
cation of the word to schools of secondary education, 
below the grade of colleges. The “Academié de 
Paris,” for Paris and some adjacent departments, in- 
cludes the “ Sorbonne,” the School of Medicine, and 
the School of Law. The first of these, the “ Sor- 
bonne,” although originally established under the 
reign of Louis IX., (1226-1270), as a theological 
school, now consists of the Faculties of Letters and 
of Science. There is alsoasmall school of Theology, 
but not being sectarian in its character, it is but lit- 
tle patronized in this Catholic country, where the 
priests maintain the control of their own theological 
schools, not under the direction of the Government. 
The “ Collége de France” is aseparate institution, with 
several divisions in the different cities, and is not a 
part of the University proper ; it confers no degrees. 
Its object is to give free courses of lectures, upon all 
subjects, to all who desire to attend. It owes its ori- 
gin to the reign of Frances I.,in the 16th century, 
and in its wide claim to teach all subjects it opened 
the doors for Science in that early day, and was an 
offset to the narrow policy which then governed the 
“Sorbonne.” It has gradually developed, uatil in 
these later years it may be said to very completely 
fulfill its early claim. The “ Qollége de France” of Paris 
alone employs 40 able and experienced lecturers,who 
give two or three lectures apiece each week during 
seven months of the year, and these are freely opened 
to all, without enrollment and without expense. 
Similar free courses are also given in the “ Sor- 
bonne.” I should also say, in this connection, that 
17 professors give free evening courses for all inter- 
ested in technical subjects, each twice a week during 
seven months, at the “ Conservatoiré des Aris et Métiers.” 
These are largely attended by a very intelligent la- 
boring class. 

The regular students at the “ Sorbonne,” as in the 
other divisions of the University proper, are enrolled, 
pay a small registry fee, and for their examinations, 
and receive from the different faculties of the Uni- 
versity their different degrees. Just here is a point 
of great importance to which I desire to call the spe- 
cial attention of my fellow citizens in America. The 
institutions for Secondary Instruction, described in 
my last, and corresponding with our colleges, give no 
degrees. It is their province to prepare students for 
the degree of “ Bachelier 2s Lettres,” or “ Bachelier 2s 
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Sciences,” and when they have finished the courses 
at the Lycées or Communal Colleges, they pre- 
sent themselves to the proper faculty of the Uni- 
versity for examination for these degrees. If found 
not prepared they must go back to the Lycées for 
further preparation, or take private instruction. 
Great care is taken to secure uniformity of acquire- 
ment for the same degree in the different faculties of 
the University ; and of the University the Minister 
of Public Instruction is the titular head. This uni- 
formity, which is so desirable, to give the degrees 
their greatest yalue, is far more readily secured by the 
present system than it could be if there were 17 dif- 
ferent Universities, as has been sometimes proposed, 
and each independent and under a different head. I 
commend this view of the case to the learned and 
able Professor Petit de Julleville, of the “ Sorbonne,” 
who has recently earnestly advocated the establish- 
ment of different Universities. It seems to me that 
their present arrangement, making each faculty a 
corporate body capable of receiving, inheriting, and 
holding property, on behalf of their own division oi 
the University, and at the same time preserving the 
unity of action necessary to secure desirable uniform- 
ity in the conferring of degrees, is a most wise and 
salutary compromise between conflicting interests. 
But if there is danger of the degrees losing their 
value if 17 independent Universities should confer 
them, what is to be said of our American system, 
where about 365 different colleges, of all grades, with 
no uniform standard either for admission or gradua- 
tion, confer not merely the first degrees of Bachelor, 
but second degrees, with or without examinations, 


and honorary degrees, for various assumed causes, | 


from one end of the alphabet to the other! Asa | eral course of study, I should add that the govern- 


natural result a college degree has little real value 
unless there is attached to it the name of a college in 
good standing by which it was conferred. It is to 
this abuse that I especially call the attention of my 
countrymen, and which is wholly avoided by the 
thorough system in France, all degrees here, from 
the lowest to the highest, emanating from the Uni- 
versity. Is a great national university in the United 
States, with its various faculties in different parts of 
the country, and unified, as here, by the general 
control of an able Ministry of Public Instruction, 
(not a Minister, but a Ministry, a body of able and 
learned men chosen for their special fitness with the 
greatest care) and having within itself alone the 
power to confer all degrees, wholly visionary in a 
great Republic like ours? France has learned much 
from us; may we be willing to learn from her a most 
valuable lesson. 

I come now to speak of the cost of this Superior 
Instruction to the individual students concerned. 
As already intimated, it is largely gratuitous. To 
reach the highest or Doctor’s degree, passing through 
the grades of Bachelor and Master, the whole expense 
of registry and examinations is abgut as follows: in 
Law, $340; in Medicine, $252; in Science, $94; and 
in Letters, $98. This does not include the cost of 
printing the thesis, for the final, or Doctor’s degree, 
which is at the student’s expense, and sometimes 


amounts to as much as $800, some theses occupying | 





from 800 to 900 octavo pages. I recently attended 
the examination of a candidate for the degree 
of “ Docteur 2s Lettres.” It was conducted in the 
“ Salle du Doctorat,” in the “Sorbonne.” The room 
would hold about 100 auditors, and it was well filled. 
The examination began at noon, and with half an 
hour’s intermission between the theses, it was con- 
tinued until 6 p. m. There were two theses to be 
presented, which is the regular number. The first 
was in Latin, and I did not reach the room until the 
second was about to begin. It was in French, and 
the subject was “ Education in Germany.” Seven 
Professors, with the Dean occupying the central seat, 
were in their places on the platform, each with a 
great printed volume of the thesis opened on the 
desk before him. The young man sat on a lower 
platform, with his back to the audience, and facing 
these. The Dean began the examination, turning to 
different parts of the thesis, commenting freely upon 
it, asking questious, and taking notes. The other 
Professors followed ; some drawing out the young 
man very fully upon his chosen topic, thus giving 
him the opportunity really to “support his thesis” ; 
others being satisfied to make merely their own com- 
mentaries, with an occasional response from the can- 
didate. This is a fair specimen of the thorough man- 
mer in which the work of these faculties is con- 
ducted. As a result, the various degrees must be 
well earned before they are received. I state upon 
the authority of an intelligent young graduate of the 
“Sorbonne ” of some year’s standing, who is soon to 
go up for the Doctor’s Degree, the honorary degrees are 
here unknown! 

Having spoken of the expenses of pursuing a lib- 


ment, to which all dues are paid, allows the faculties 
to remit all expenses of registration and examination 
to 10 per cent. of the applicants. As a result no ap- 
plicants who are worthy, and in needy circumstances, 
fail to be admitted to all the privileges of the courses 
of study, free of all expense. The question now nat- 
urally arises: Are these large and liberal facilities of- 


| fered by the French Government, and open to all 


comers, of all ranks in life, and of all nations, on 
equal terms, offered to women as well as to men? 
Until a comparatively recent date all of these great 
privileges were confined to men! But gradually, 
here as elsewhere, a change is being made. In these 
older and more conservative nations, so rapid prog- 
ress as that to which we areaccustomed in the United 
States cannot reasonably be expected. But the ulti- 
mate result in this new Republic is sure ; and perfect 
equality in all of these matters is to be the legacy of 
the next generation. I spokein my last of the new 
Lyceés and Colleges for women established in the last 
few years. In these the education of the sexes is en- 
tirely separate. Not so in the University. To her 
great honor be it said that her doors are now open to 
both sexes alike, and her degrees are offered to both 
on equal terms! But the serious defect in the sys- 
tem, to which I referred in my last letter, is the fact 
that in the Lyceés for young women, the courses pro- 
vided do not include the ancient languages, whereas 
these are required in the University examinations for 
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the degrees in Letters. Thus those women wishing 
to prepare for these examinations, have to depend 
upon private instruction for at least a part of their 
preparation. An answer made to this is that even 
the young men are “ coached” in addition to their 
Lyceé instruction. Although this is doubtless true 
in many cases, it does not exempt the Lyceé from the 
duty of furnishing equal facilities to both sexes. 
This defect will surely be remedied in a few years, 
by making the courses in the Lyceés correspond with 
the requirements in the University, by a change in 
ene or the other. The present inconsistency is so 
glaring that with so careful and systematic a people 
as the French, it cannot be long continued. 

Although it has been but a few years that the de- 
grees of the University have been accessible to wo- 
men, yet despite the difficulty here referred to, de- 
grees have been conferred upon them as follows: 

1 Diploma in Law, 
35 Diplomas of Doctor of Medicine, 


87 ; of Bachelor of Letters, 
2 ” of Master of Letters. 
94 ™ of Bachelor of Science, 
16 “ of Master of Science, 
1 * of Doctor of Science. 


Of the 35 Doctors of Medicine 8 are French, 12 
Russian, 1 German, 7 English, 2 Roumanian, 1 from 
English India, and 4 from the United States. It is 
said that fewer French women than foreigners are 
admitted to the University courses, because the ex- 
aminations for them are too strict, while foreign dip- 
lomas, much more readily obtained than here, are ac- 
cepted in lieu of examinations. To this it has been 
replied that positions as Professors and instructors, 
open only to those who have degrees, must be filled 
by native teachers, and that therefore this greater 
strictness is necessary that a high standard of schol- 
arship in the profession of teaching may be main- 
tained. 

Having now spoken of this great system of “ Su- 
perior Instruction ” under the charge of the govern- 
ment, it remains for me to speak briefly of the an- 
nual expense of maintaining it. The whole number 
of students in the Superior Courses in the University, 
—in Law, Medicine, Science, and Letters, is 17,500. 
Of these, 10,000 are in Paris; 5,000 in the medical 
school ; 3,000 in the school of Law, and 2,000 in the 
“Sorbonne,” about equally divided between the 
courses in Letters and in Science. It will be remem- 
bered that these do not include those persons follow- 
ing the coursesin the different divisions of the “ Collége 
de France,” nor in the “ Conservatoiré des Arts et Métiers,” 
nor the students in the “ Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
“ Ecole Normale Supérieure,” the “ Ecole Polytechnique,” 
nor the great Military School of St. Cyr; all of which 
are also under the direction of and supported by the 
government. The University alone cost the State in 
the year 1889, more than two million dollars, about 
one third of which was balanced by the receipts 
from students. The other institutions for Superior 
Instruction cost the State, the same year, nearly one 
million dollars in excess of the receipts. And the 
removal of the buildings for the purposes of the 
higher instruction during the past fifteen years, has 
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cost the State and the cities about twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars, And the construction of the new “ Sor- 
bonne,” in Paris alone, not yet completed, will cost 
four and one-half millions. I cannot enter into 
further detail in this letter, nor is it necessary. 
Enongh has surely been said to show that the gov- 
ernment of France spares no expense in the matter 
of the education of the people, and to fully justify 
the statement made in the opening of my first letter 
upon this subject, that no country in the world more 
fully appreciates its duty to the cause of general edu- 
cation, nor makes more ample provision for the 
proper performance of that duty, than France. And 
it has been shown that this is not confined to instruc- 
tion in the absolute essentials of all education, in 
schools of lower grades, but that, beginning with 
very young children in the Maternal Schools, it is 
continued to the completion of the highest courses of 
study in the University, and supplemented, even 
after that, by free courses of lectures to thousands of 
mature men and women, upon all subjects of human 
knowledge. 

And why are these great expenses incurred to 
thus supply freely, at little or no cost, instruction of 
every grade? It is because the people of this nation, 
upon whom in later years, rests, as with us, the re- 
sponsibility of the government, are deeply impressed 
with the idea so well expressed by these words of 
eloquent and learned Petit de Julleville, in an article 
on the statistics of “Superior Instruction,” in a re- 
cent number of the Revue Internationale de I’ Enseig- 
nement : “‘ Let the spirit of the Superior Instruction 
spread more and more; let it reach far beyond the 
limits of the voices of its teachers. The faculties 
have duties to perform to Science which ought to 
progress by their investigations. They have duties 
to perform to France, in which they ought to make 
more and more dear that scientific spirit which is 
the spirit of universal peace, of a regard for the dig- 
nity of labor, and the love of liberty. The Superior 
Instruction will have performed all that ought to be 
expected of it, when we shal! be able to see in it one 
of the powerful factors of public opinion in France 
and one of the essential forces whereby lives the soul 
of the nation.” Such sentiments are truly worthy of 
the great people occupying so prominent a place in 
the world’s civilization. 

Epwarp H. Maaitt. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE REWARD OE FAITHFULNESS. 


**Recompense to no man evil for evil.” 

“ As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
Tuis good advice of one of the Apostles requires an 
inward care, and watchfulness in our daily lives and 
intercourse with others, to give no wilful offense in 
word or deed to any one; and as surely as Omnipo- 
tent Goodness directs the path to walk in, and we are 
faithful therein, as surely we shall obtain quietness 
and peace, and have a vine and fig tree of our own to 
sit under where none can make afraid. 

Can anything be more desirable in youth and in 
old age than to know an establishment upon the rock , 
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the revelation of the Heavenly Father's will, which 
cannot be shaken by the varied trials of life? 

O, blessed state for the soul to be anchored in 
God ; and amid the winds and tossings of the sea of 
life to abide in the ship and keep fast hold of the 
helm, trusting to be safely landed upon the bappy 
shore of rest and joy forevermore, and to unite with 
the general assembly of the Church of the first-born, 
whose names are written in Heaven, giving glory, 
and honor, and praises to Him who sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb forever ! 

REBECCA PRICE. 
Fourth month 1890. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Howakp M. JenxKrns, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 
RacHEL W. HILLBORN. Lypra H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 26, 1890. 


THE FRICTIONS OF LIFE. 

Ir is an old, old story, this of the universal tendency 
of American people to rush through life with fever- 
ish haste, not taking time enough—and in mau cases 
room enough—to reach the end without great fric- 
tion, resulting too often in undue waste of tissue of 
both brain and body, which is productive of discom- 
fort, disease, and death. 

But though the story is old it is being constantly 
repeated and therefore needs the constantly recur- 
ring words of counsel and entreaty in the almost 
vain hope of inducing thought and so check the 
speed. Yet it is notso much the rush and work of 
life that destroys,—though both of these in most in- 
stances need moderating,—as it is the friction of 
things, the ill-assorted companionships and friend- 
ships, the want of self-control, that cause the most 
worry and loss of comfort, content, and health. The 
great aim should be to live so peacefully and agreea- 
bly in our homes, in our business, and in our social 
relations, that our spirits—being in perfect accord 
with each other—shall be the better able to resist, 
without being fretted thereby, the perplexities and 
vexations that must necessarily come in a world made 
up of crude material and imperfect humanity. The 
home is the first place to acquire this necessary equip- 
ment, and too much care cannot be exercised here in 


suppressing, if not in eliminating, all that is irritat- | 


ing. This means of course that each individual com- 
posing the home shall keep a constant watch over the 
spirit so as to avoid clashing. That is the real home 


cheerfulness, and self-sacrifice, created by each mem- 
ler contributing his part towards the great work of 





{ 


making the complicated machinery of mind and 
matter run without visible friction. 

This is no light task where the characters are 
strong and with decided bias in different directions. 
But if love exists, and parents are blessed with that 
wisdom that recognizes the right of each one to his 
own personality, the friction can be reduced to a 
minimum, and the inmates enabled to move forward 
with ease to themselves; for being grounded in the 
virtue of true self-respect as to their own characters, 
they will accord to others the like possession. Some- 
times it occurs that children of the same household 
seem unable to tread together the same pathway 
without a friction that constantly irritates and pro- 
duces unhealthy growth, then it is best wisdom to let 
the ways diverge. Circumstances and popular opin- 
ion too often consign uncongenial natures to a con- 
stant companionship, when courage and trust in a 
love that grows apart from contact, might produce 
better results. 

Friendships to be harmonious must be based on 
similarity of tastes, or the constant habit of subduing 
the will so as not to override each other; then busi- 
ness or pleasure can be pursued without the friction 
that wears more than work. Repression of the natu- 
ral will is the price that all must pay for the privi- 
lege of a true companionship, while at the same time 
moderation even in this must be observed, in order 
to do justice to the best within ourselves, while re- 
garding the personality of others. 

To avoid frictions should be one of life’s studies, 
and without such an equipment we should not deem 
our education complete; for in learning this we learn 
to have sympathy with our fellows, and can make 
life a success. An exchange paper most wisely says: 
“ Thorougbgoing sympathy makes friction impossible, 
and is at the same time the foundation rock on which 
all great success is builded. No man can cooperate, 
heart and soul, with another, unless he has sympathy 
with his aims and spirit. He cannot even under- 
stand what those aims and spirit are without the 
power to put himself in the other’s place and see 
things from his point of view. Great enterprises go 
through to success when men come into full sympa- 


thy with each other in their devotion to a great pur- 


pose. Such a sympathy isa silent but infallible in- 
terpreter between men who may differ in many 
points, urge diverse methods, even possess antago- 
nistic temperaments, and yet be perfectly harmonious 
through their harmony in some central purpose. 
Every great work is, in acertain sense, a compromise. 
No man is able to achieve a great thing with his own 


| unaided hand. At some point or another he needs 
where there is an atmosphere of loving confidence, | 


the help of others, and when he needs that help he 
must concede something to it.” 
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MARRIAGES. 
CHESTERMAN—TRUMP.—At the residence of the 
bride’s mother, West Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Third month 27, 1890, Frank E. Chesterman and Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Margaret F. and the late Watson M. 
Trump. 
EA VENSON—ROGERS.—At the residence of the bride, 
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on Fifth-day, Fourth month 17th, 1890, under the care of | 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, of which 
they are members, Alben T. Eavenson and Sarah T. Rogers, 
M. D. 

PUGH—DARLINGTON.—Fourth month 16th, 1890, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Doylestown, Pa., Marshall R. Pugh, of Denver, Col., and 
Helen, daughter of Susan and the late Henry T. Darlington. 

REES—CRANSTON.—Ninth month 26th, 1889, by 
Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Fitler, of the 
city of Philadelphia, Frank S. Rees and Evanna, daughter 
of Samuel and Edith 8S. Cranston, of West Philadelphia. 

YOUNG—CRANSTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sixth month 11th, 1889, 
John A. Young, son of Oliver H. and Ellen L. Young, of 
Willidmsport, Pa., and Martha Sharpless, daughter of Sam- 
uel and Edith 8. Cranston, of West Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BANCROFT.—Fourth month 18th, 1890, near Wilming- 
ton, Del., Caroline Cooper, aged 16 months, daughter of 
William P. and Emma C. Bancroft, members of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

BUZBY.—Fourth month 20th, 1890, Helen Mariam, 
aged 9 months, and 9 days, child of Nathan W. and Ida P. 
Buzby; members of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

CARPENTER.—Third month 28th, 1890, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, James A. Black, near Muscoda, 
Grant county, Wisconsin, Maria Carpenter, wite of Thomas 
Carpenter, Harrison N. Y., an elder of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, in the 79th year of her age. 

CORLIES.—At his residence, Upper Darby, Pa., sud- 
denly, Fourth month 18th, 1890, Thomas Corlies, in his 71st 
year; a member of Radnor Monthly and Haverford Pre- 
parative Meeting. 

JARRETT.—In Horsham, Pa., Third month 30th, 1890, 
Elizabeth T., wife of Samuel Jarrett, in the 76th year of 
her age; a valued member and overseer of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

LAING.—At Bristol, Pa., Fourth month 17, 1890, Annie 
W., wife of Walter Laing, in her 68th year. 

LINCOLN.—Fourth month 20th, 1890, Rachael H., 
widow of Abel T. Lincoln, of Philadelphia, in her 91st year. 

MOORE.—Third month 3d, 1890, at her residence in 
Plainfield, New Jersey, Amy L. Moore, aged 71 years. 

RIDGWAY.—At his residence, adjoining New Hol- 
land, Wabash county, Ind., on Fourth month 16th, 1890, 
Job Ridgway, in the 71st year of his age, a member of Rush 
Creek Preparative, and Maple Grove Monthly Meeting; the 
funeral took place from his residence on the 18th inst., 
where a large meeting was held and feeling testimonies 
were borne to his worth. 

SMITH.—At her home in Rayville, N. Y., on the 
4th of Fourth month, 1890, Elizabeth Smith, aged 83 years. 

“A life of virtue is a life of peace.” When our loved ones 
are called from earth’s changing scenes, it is a loving tri- 
bute to their worth, that we ponder on their many virtues, 

and on their devotion to the cause of rectitude and truth. 
These may in some degree become a solace and an incentive 
to right living; so on the life of our dear friend we linger, 












remembering her earnest devotion to the principles and tes- 
timonies of Friends, and her engagement to promote the 
best interests of the Society of which she was a life-long 
member. A lover of the First-day School,she became one of its 
faithful laborers. Many years of her early life were devoted 
to the education of the young, and her example and influ 
ence over them was most salutary. Hers was a hospitable 
home, and the privilege of social intercourse with her 
friends, was to her a rich source of enjoyment. Her illness 
of not long continuance was pneumonia which she bore pa- 
tiently ; and when the end was near, she earnestly suppli- 
cated to be received with the Master she had endeavored to 
serve. M. M. R. 

TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 16th, 1890, 
Franklin Taylor, M. D.,in his 72d year, formerly Principal 
of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 

TOWNSEND.—In West Chester, Pa., on First-day, 
Fourth month 20th, 1890, Lydia A. Downing, widow of 
David Townsend, in her 87th year. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 17. . 
FirTH Monts 4, 1890. 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 
GOLDEN TExT.—"‘ Fear not: only believe, and she shall be made 
whole.’’—Luke 8: 50. 
Read Luke 8: 41-42 ; 49-56. 

WE have in this lesson a touching story of domestic 
life, into which the shadow of the grave had entered. 
Similar homes, brooded over by the same dark 
shadow, are pictures with which human hearts have 
been familiar since the dawning of human intelli- 
gence. And when the wise physician comes in with 
the healing draught, the kindly helpful touch; and 
the dull eye lights up again with gladness, the livid, 
clammy cheek flushes with its old-time color, say we 
not, “ What a miracle?” say we not, “ The precious 
one, whose life was the light of our own, has been 
brought back to life, has been rescued from the very 
jaws of the relentless destroyer?” There were mul- 
titudes then, as there are now, to whom the healer 
comes not, and in tears and mourning the fair young 
forms are laid away beneath the sod. Doubtless 
many of these have been and still are victims to the 
ignorance or the caprice that has not yet learned to 
minister to all “ the ills which flesh is heir to.” Per- 
laps if we knew all the circumstances connected 
with this and similar cases recorded as miracles per- 
formed by Jesus, they would be easily understood 
and explained. That he had a wonderful insight 
into the mysteries and miracles of life, is not td be 


| doubted or denied. There is, however, one precious 


fact, to be treasured and made a lesson for our own 
profit, in relation to this power,—he always used it 
for the good of others, he never made it a factor in 
his own aggrandizement. Freely he received ; freely 
he gave. When those who claim to be his followers 
are willing to follow his example in this as in other 
lessons of his most holy life, we shall come nearer a 
realization of what his kingdom is to the children of 
inen. 

A man named Jairus, and he was aruler of the syna- 
gogue. A man of note and importance among the 
people; one who had a controlling influence in the 
synagogue worship. 

Besought him to come into his house. He had heard 
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of Jesus as a most wonderful healer of diseases, and 
in his distress at the great illness of his only daugh- 
ter, he had turned to him as one that could help him. 

Trouble not the Master. While the ruler waited, 
the great throng that gathered about Jesus, prevent- 
ing the conference he sought, one from his house 
bears the sorrowful tidings, “ Thy daughter is dead.” 

Fear not: only believe. This was the encouraging 
answer that Jesus made to the sorrowing father. 
The divine power which was his in the fullness, en- 
abled him to perceive that life would yet manifest 
itself in the precious child, and the father must not 
vield to doubt or despair. 

She is not dead, but sleepeth. Whiie this was true, 
it needed the ministering touch, the encouraging 
voice, which would take her by the hand and bid her 
rise, before the maiden was restored to her sorrowing 
parents. What a beautiful figure of the soul-condi- 
tion in which many lie,—dull and dormant, doing 
nothing for themselves, and very often in the way of 
usefulness in others. If some tender, loving heart 
can but bear to these the Master’s message, opening 
the way for his entrance into the dark solitude com- 
parable to the death-chamber, and his gentle touch, 
his glorious voice, so loving, so strong, is felt—is 
heard—how will the awakened soul arise, free itself 
from the bondage of its death-state, and rise into 
that newness of life, which is the life that has no 
ending, over which death has no power. 


THE TOPIC THOUGHT—BELIEF. 


“Fear not!” Therefore let us not fear to makea 
different interpretation of this passage than that gen- 


erally made. Believe only in the truth, and this | 


truth will save us from error and evil. 

How often those around us seem dying in their 
evil ways. The flame of Divine light in them seems 
to be burning lower and lower, and, at last, to burn 


7 . ; : | 
out. To such, if a messenger could appear with spir- 


itual discernment like unto Jesus, recognizing aglim- 
mering of this Divine light, and proceed to fan the 
flame by the touch of kindness and trust, inspiring 
courage to live after a better pattern, might there not 
again be a restoration ? 

Taking her by the hand expresses much. If we 
would extend a helping hand to those who have been 
overcome by evil, and raise them out of their con- 
ditiop, and instead of censuring them, teach them 
the Divine possibilities within them, we would then 
have learned the force of this lesson. 

And when Jesus had shown that the spirit still 
lived, he said, “ Give her meat.” 

Alas! we too often raise one out of wickedness 
and then leave him to perish. We should rather 
“ give him spiritual food,” that bis spirit may be nour- 
ished and grow. All around us are human lives into 
which never comes a word of encouragement or 
cheer,and who to themselves and all the world seem 
dead ; but “it only sleepeth,” and it may be your 
privilege to awaken the spirit within them ; for God 
lies around us, and all that is wanted is that we be- 
come conscious of this nearness. 

It is not belief in creeds or theologies, but infinite 
trust in the all-sustaining power of God, which will 





make us whole. Therefore, fear not the truth ; know 
no fear when you are doing your duty ; believe only 
that God is with you. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

“ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity ” is a truth 
verified by the experience of every sincere believer 
in his Fatherly care over his trustingchildren. And 
in this it is not necessary to consider that the relief 
sought comes to the petitioner in the way most earn- 
estly desired, very far from the response to the ago- 
nizing appeal of the ruler Jairus. “ Fear not, only 
believe, and she shall be made whole,” is the answer 
to multitudes who are in sorrow and bereavement. 
To such it is rather found in the willing spirit the 
petition brings the mind into, which is ready to leave 
the issue to the higher wisdom of Him who “ sees 
the end from the beginning,” and gives or withholds, 
as the best spiritual welfare of the individual makes 
necessary. 

The case of Jairus is a most encouraging example 
of the value of timely application to the Power that 
can help us,and conveys one of the best lessons in 
this direction that is found in the records of Jesus, 
and the ready sympathy and help he so freely gave 
to the sorrowful and suffering who sought his pres- 
ence and aid. 

It is not to the point to speculate upon or inquire 
into the facts of the case before us. It is in the 


| higher realm of spiritual life that we find the value it 


has for us to-day. Tothose who read and studied the 
Scripture records in the early ages of the church, 
there was great and untold comfort in the assurance 
this and similar instances therein recorded of the su- 
pernatural power of Jesus gave to their more literal 
understanding of the oneness in substance of Jesus 
with the Father. And this was as far as the great 
majority of those who were just rising out of the 
ceremonial observances of the Hebrew Ritual and 
the no less outward, but far less pure practices, of 
every other form of religion, were able to understand 
the work and mission of Jesus “ as God manifest in 
the flesh.’’ It is equally true, however, that during 
the lifetime of Jesus, and ever since his sojourn 
among men, there have been faithful witnesses to the 
divinity of his mission and his oneness in spirit with 
the Eternal Source of all Good, yet who have not ac- 
cepted this in any other sense than in the spiritual 
relationship to God that it declares. 

In our times of extremity, when all earthly suc- 
cor seems unavailing, let us follow the example of the 
pious ruler, and with an earnestness that rises above 
every earthly obstacle, present our cause to the only 
Helper who will give us the word of hope and cheer 
if it be for us, and if this be not our portion, will 
with the withholding give us the ministry of angelic 
influences that will help us to attain to the spirit of 
the Holy Pattern. “ Nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 


Tue power of mere activity is often overrated. It 
is not what men do, but what they are, that consti- 


tutes their truest benefaction to their fellow-men.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

AppLicaTions have frequently been received at 
Friends’ Book Store from ministers of other denomi- 
nations, as well as of the laity, seeking for the Truth, 
and libraries in various parts of the country have 
expressed their appreciation of Friends’ works,—in- 
cluding Frienps INTELLIGENCERS sent to them 
gratuitously. It has long felt to me very desirable 
that greater attention should be given to this matter, 
—a concern which George Fox and early Friends 
urged the performance of. I find in a Preparative 
Meeting book of the other body of Friends, a minute 
approved by the Yearly Meeting at Fourth and 
Arch streets, and sent to its subordinate branches, 
which is very much in unison with my views, ex- 
cepting that it would be well if our Representative 
Committee (as well as in other yearly meetings), 
had a standing committee (composed of members 
not afraid to work), who could coéperate with Friends 
in various localities and correspond with libraries 
and ministers all over the United States,—or even 
the whole world,—as way opens, and furnish at the 
Yearly Meeting’s expense, the approved writings of 
early and modern Frienis. I am satisfied much 
good would result. os; me ky Oh 
Philadelphia. 


[EXTRACT FROM Y. M. (0.) MINUTES. } 
To the Meeting for Sufferings : 

The Book Committee having had their attention directed 
to the importance of giving a further circulation to the val- 
uable and instructive matter contained in George Fox’s 
Journal, Barclay’s Apology, and Friends’ Library, and as 
there is a considerable number of these works on hand be- 
longing to the Yearly Meeting, they have agreed to propose 
that each of the Preparative Meetings which does not al- 
ready possess a copy of them be furnished therewith, on ap- 
plication at the Book Store ; said books to be placed in the 
Preparative Meetings’ libraries, where there are such, and 
where they are not, to be kept in some situation where they 
will be easily obtained ; and that Friends be encouraged to 
lend them and promote the reading of them; not only 
among our own members but also among their sober neigh- 
bors, there having been many instances where the perusal 
of such works has been instrumental in convincing persons 
of our Christian doctrines and testimonies. 

The Committee also propose that where Friends in any 
of our meetings believe that advantage would arise from 
placing copies of these works in any library in their neigh- 
borhood not under the care of Friends, they be furnished 
with them for the purpose, out of the stock in hand. 

As there is reason to believe that much ignorance of our 
Christian principles continues to exist, giving rise to un- 
founded prejudice and misrepresentations, we are of the sen - 
timent that it would be useful as opportunity presents to fur- 
nish the professed Teachers of Religion in the different de- 
nominations with a copy of Barclay’s Apology, the perusal 
of which would convey a correct view of the Society’s belief 
and tend to remove erroneous impressions respecting us— 
which is submitted for the consideration of the meeting. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
SAMUEL BETTLE, | 
THOMAS EvANs. | 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 20th, 1849. 
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MANY. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN GER 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HAVE just read, under the head of “ News and Other 
Gleanings,” in your issue of Third month 15, the 
statement: “In Germany women physicians, however 
well qualified, have no legal standing, and are for- 
bidden to sign a prescription,” and I want to remove 
the erroneous idea there expressed. It is true that 
women physicians here cannot give voluntarily or at 
the request of a private individual, a legal certificate 


| of death, but when the Government asks for one, as 


sometimes happens, they can give it, and it is ac- 
cepted. They cannot call themselves “ practicing 
physicians,” they are simply “ doctors of medicine,” 
—the difference means nothing to our American ears. 

There are already in Berlin two skillful and suc- 
cessful women physicians, graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, Dr. Franziska Tibertius, 203 Fried- 
rich Str., and Dr. Emilie Lehmus, 24 Krausnick Str., 
and in the autumn two more will settle here. Dr. 
Tibertius has been practicing here for fifteen years, 
and has always signed her ,own prescriptions. She 
has a large practice, and is highly esteemed both as 
physician and woman. She is very much interested 
in the higher education of women, and is prominent 
in an association which has within the last six 
months organized a “ Real Schule” for women (the 
first of the kind in Germany) where women can re- 
ceive instruction in higher Mathematics, Latin, and 
especially Natural Science, and be fitted to pursue 
their studies in medicine or in any of the sciences in 
the University. 

As yet, however, Germany offers no University 
instruction to women; they must go to Ziirich and 
take their degree there. This done, however, they 
are allowed to practice medicine unmolested in their 
“Vaterland.” The thinking womer of Germany 
realize that their country is behind England and 
America in the matter of the higher education of 
women, and many are interesting themselves to bring 
about a better state of affairs; and it will come, for 
the German people are thoughtful and intelligent, 
and if they do move slowly, as is sometimes said of 
them, they move surely, and never go back wards. 

Eien H. E. Price. 

Berlin, Third month 27. 


THE COLORED SCHOOL WORK. 


At the meeting on the 16th inst., of the Committee 
of the Association to aid Colored Education, a report 
of the Aiken School was received from Elizabeth F. 
Criley, the principal teacher. She says: 

“The sixth month of school closed on the 11th 
instant, with an enrollment of less than two hundred 
pupils. We have had during the winter over three 
hundred names on roll, but as the planting season 
has opened, many are taken away to work in the 
fields. Our school seems to have been specially pros- 
perous this year. We had a large attendance in the 
beginning, and pupils as well as teachers have worked 
faithfully, doing their work thoroughly and well, and 
their progress is decidedly marked. All the mem- 
bers of the first class have been out teaching in the 
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public schools, but have now returned and are work- 
ing with renewed vigor. In the boarding depart- 
ment we have had fifty students, but the number is 
now reduced to thirty. It is in the boarding student 
that we see the most marked change. After being here 
a few weeks their very expression is different. They 
begin to think. The girls are learning to patch and 
darn as well as to sew on new cloth, and many of 
them make new garments for the store, thereby earn- 
ing a small sum for themselves. The boys find con- 
siderable work about the new building, and are help- 
ing with acistern which is being dug. One boy is 
going to keep his sister here till the end of the term, 
and then stay after school closes and work long 
enough to pay her board. He has money enough to 
pay his way, she has not. The sister says: ‘ Isaiah 
can make two bales of cotton, and I could only make 
one off my patch, or I would have money enough 
too.’ 

“We have had many northern visitors, whose 
presence gave us much encouragement, but unlike 
previous years, they left us very little money. 

“At the beginning of the term we gave the chil- 
dren of the town three months’ free school in the 
primary department, with the sanction of the Trus- 
tees, and the promise that we should draw more sub- 
lic money. The Board of Trustees are now debating 
whether they will give us half, or all of $192.” 

—We may add to the above that Martha Schofield 
has felt obliged to write (Fourth month 11), an earn- 
est letter of appeal for financial aid to the Trustees 
of the School. ‘“ Upto Fourth month 1,” she says, 
“there had been received from all sources, $2,755.52, 
and there was paid out $2,763.34, with $200 still due 
on the salary of one of our officers. Our ‘pressing 
need is funds to pay the eleven teachers. Nine sal- 
aries are due on the 15th, and the others at the end 
of the month. The roof of the new Indus- 
trial Hall now is being put on, and we have money 
sufficient to finish it so it can be used.” 


MISSIONARY WORK IN ALASKA. 
ELttwoop W. Weisner, of Lawrence, Kansas, who 
has been for three years engaged in missionary labor 
on Douglas Island in Alaska, has been visiting Phila- 
delphia in the endeavor to raise funds to provide 
buildings at that place. He is a member of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, (O.),and had been engaged in work 
among the Indians for a number of years when he 
became convinced of his religious duty to labor in 
Alaska. He went there in the summer of 1887, his 
wife and son following a year later, and he has suc- 
ceeded in erecting a school-house and dwelling, (car- 
rying the lumber on his back to the place where it 
was needed), He considers it necessary to erect a 
saw-mill and a training school, in order to give the 


Indians proper instruction, so they may earn their | 


living, and for this he needs $6,000, ($3,000 for the 
saw-mill, $2,500 for the cottage, to accommodate 30 
children, and $500 for machinery, etc). 


He describes the Indians of that part of Alaska as | 


intelligent and easily trained in civilized ways. They 
are superior in intelligence, he says, to those of the 
Western Indians of the United States whom he has 
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seen. A number of interesting photographs, show- 
ing groups of them, confirm this impression,—some 
of the men, even of full Indian blood, showing very 
good faces and bearing, after education. They are 
quite industrious, and are in fact entirely self-sup- 
porting, there being no Government fund for them, 


| as is usual with the'tribes of the West. 


Douglas Island is 150 miles north of Sitka, and is 
the most important centre in Alaska, the great mines, 
the “ Treadwell,” and others, being located here. 
(The Treadwell is regarded by some writers as being 
probably the greatest body of gold-bearing quartz in 
the world.) Juneau, one of the most important of 
the towns of Alaska, is on. the mainland opposite 
Douglas. The settlement of Metlakahtla Indians, 
whose removal from the British territory, under the 
leadership of their missionary William Duncan, some 
time ago, attracted so much attention and sympathy, 
is about 250 miles south, (being, in fact, in the ex- 
treme southern corner of the American territory), 
and some of these come up to Douglas and Juneau to 
secure employment. 

A conversation with Ellwood Weisner on the work 
he has in hand will, Iam sure, convince any one of 
its great merit. He has been laboring without any 
compensation except a bare support for himself and 
tbe two dependent on him. He had secured, (up to 
Fourth month 22nd), about $1,000 toward the 
amount needed. 

M. M. Ballou, of Boston, in his recently pub- 
lished book on Alaska, I find has this paragraph 
(p. 267): “There is a missionary family, supported 
by the Quaker persuasion, located at Douglas Island, 
whose earnest effort in civilizing and teaching the 
natives has been crowned with considerable success. 
The self-abnegation and conscientious labor of these 
people is worthy of all commendation.” ‘ 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THE regular meeting of this association was held on 
the evening of the 14th inst., and the programme, as 
published in our paper, carried out. 

There was a fair though not a full attendance of 
the members, among whom are numbered some who 
are in the sober walks of age, but whose ‘interest in 
whatever concerns the young life of the Society of 
Friends is still in the summer of its fullness. The 
review of the 18th chapter of Janney’s “ History of 
Friends” was carefully and intelligently prepared 
and read in the clear, sweet voice of one whose in- 
terest and love for the faith so heroically proclaimed 
and suffered for by its early confessors, gave an added 
interest to its contents which were listened to with 


| great attention. 


The discussion which followed the reading of a 
paper on “The Advisability of the Admission of 
Standard Works of Fiction to the Libraries of the 
Society,” was participated in by Dr. James Tyson of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Annie Caley 
Dorland, (not members of the Association), as well 
as by those appointed to take part and other mem- 
bers. The evident trend of the expression was in 
favor of carefully selected fiction from standard auth- 
ors, yet a wise caution in the matter was felt by all to 














be most important. The meeting was one of sus- 
tained interest throughout. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


AsIneTon First-day School Union was held at Ab- 
ington on Seventh-day last, the 19th instant. There 
was a very good attendance. Reports were received 
from the several schools in the Union, most of them 
being of an encouraging character. It was agreed to 
hold the next meeting of the Union at Stroudsburg, 
and those interested in the work were exhorted to 
endeavor to attend there,—the distance being appar- 
ently a serious difficulty. The meeting will be held 
on the third Seventh-day of Tenth month, being 
the 18th. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PRESIDENT MAGILL will probably sail for America during 
the second week of next month, and he is expected here 
shortly after the middle of the month. 

—The Eunomian Society has recently made a considera- 
ble addition to its library. 

—John F. Porter, of Swarthmore (Village), will lecture 
on “ Life in Libby Prison” before the students on, Sixth- 
day evening. The lecture will be given under the auspices 
of the Delphic Society. 

—Professor Hoadley and wife, and Professor Furman, 
received the Seniors and members of the Faculty in Pro- 
fessor Hoadley’s parlors on Sixth-day evening last. 

—The favorable weather of the past week has brought 
out the lovers of out-door games about the College. Base 
ball and tennis both seem to receive a great deal of atten- 
tion. The recitation hours, however, are not infringed 
upon by the lovers of these games, but in the afternoon 
after sessions the campus presents a very lively appearance. 
Each class now has its base-ball nine, and the good-na- 
tured contest for the college championship will be quite 
interesting. 

TURNED TO THE LIGHT. 

HoweEVER dark the day, 
However bright, 

My plants upon the window ledge 
Turn to the light; 

The stems, the leaves, the bracts 
Seem well to know 

The certain principle of life 
By which they grow. 


How strange it is that I, 
With active mind, 
And soul that pain of pleasure feels, 
Not seldom find 
My heart turned quite away 
From life and light, 
And often for itself doth make 
A gloomy night. 


When floods of sunshine stream 
Across my way, 
Or clouds of sorrow come to mark 
The passing day, 
Still teach me, O, my plants, 
Dark days or bright, 
To stand as ye, with hopeful face, 
Turned to the light. 
—Vick’s Monthly. 
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APRIL SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
THE wet red glebe shines in the April light, 
The gray hills deepen into green again ; 
The rainbow hangs in heaven ; thin vapors white 
Drift o’er the blue, and freckle hill and plain 
With many moving shades; the air is strong 
With earth’s rich exhalations after rain. 
Like a new note breaks forth the ancient song 
Of springtide birds, with fresh hope, fresh delight. 
Low o’er the fields the marsh-hawk sails along; 
Aloft small flocks of pigeons wing their flight ; 
Alive with sound and movement is the air; 
The short young grass with sunlight rain is bright; 
The cherry trees their snow-white garlands wear ; 
The garden pranks itself with leaf and flower; 
Quick with live seeds the patient earth lies bare. 
—Emma Lazarus. 


THE NEW YORK INDIANS: THE ONON- 
DAGAS. 

Conclusion of articles in New York Herald. 

THe Onondagas are officially reported to be the 
worst Indians in the State of New York,—at least a 
committee of the legislature has said so. Having 
seen this report I went to the reservation, which is 
seven or eight miles from Syracuse, expecting to see 
a wretched, lazy, debauched people living in houses 
no better than cow-sheds and filling the air with pro- 
fanity and the fumes of whiskey. I did not at first 
find things as represented ; on the contrary, I found 
a village neater than many on our own Long Island. 
I looked further, and as the reservation is but four 
miles square, I succeeded in seeing most of it, but 
came away without finding more wretchedness and 
squalor than can be found near any large city, as the 
home of the Onondagas is near Syracuse. Some of 
the houses, but not a majority, are huts or hovels, 
but not one could I find which was worse than some 
of the “shanty-town” residences of poor, humble, 
but industrious and respectable workingmen in New 
York city. There are twenty or thirty of the several 
hundred ‘houses *which, if catalogued for sale by a 
square real estate agent, would be called “ neat, com- 
modious country residences,” and some would pass 
for “ villas.’ The remainder are fully as good as pre- 
emptors’ houses in the new States,—as good as the 
house in which President Lincoln, Grant, or Garfield 
was born and brought up. I made excuses to enter 
houses, the worst as well as the best, and saw few 
signs of wretchedness or squalor. Books, pictures, 
carpets, sewing machines, and parlor organs were not 
rare, though most of the houses showed their occu- 
pants to be a poor and simple people with few needs 
or tastes. 

While I was on the reservation the weather was 
delightful and many people were out of doors, but I 
saw no one loafing,—every body had something to do 
and was doing it. I saw eight men in a group cut- 
ting wood,—an industry upon which I profess to be 
an authority,—and I never saw the work done more 
rapidly or in better style. Perhaps, I thought, it is 
because they feel good, the time being just after din- 
ner. When I returned over thissame road, however, 
they were still at it. Many horses and cows I saw 
on the reservation were “scrubby,” but the swine, 
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of which there were many, were as plump as a Chi- 


I met some of the peo- 
Most of the turn- 


cago pork packer would ask. 
ple driving to or from Syracuse. 
outs were as good as the ordinary anywhere. 
or two were fine enough to covet, and the worst were 
not as bad as I have seen among the Canadian French 
in the Province of Quebec. 

Indeed, the French Canadians came frequently to 
mind as I went through the country of the Ononda- 
gas and other Indians. The resemblance between 
the two peoples is strong in point of simplicity, leis- 
ureliness, and lack of ambition. Each race is the 
most peaceable, inoffensive portion of the population 
of the country in which it resides ; each enrages the 
better class of whites by its apparent lack of desire 
to be as intelligent, progressive, and successful as the 
best. 

Outside the Indian lands I found an occasional 
Onondaga working with a white man, the latter al- 
ways being an employer. Questioning such of these 
white men as I could, I was told in brief that Indi- 
ans were a good deal like Irish, German, and other 
laborers,—some were good and some good for nothing. 

“ Don’t they steal your chickens?” I asked one 
white farmer. 

“e No.” 

“Nor get drunk and disturb you and frighten 
your family ?” 

“No. Say, mister, who’s been stuffin’ you? I 
can’t say nothin’ agin the general run of these Onon- 
dagas except that there ain’t much git-up-and-git to 
’em.” 

This is the sole burden of complaint by honest 
whites who know the Indians well,—they don’t real- 
ize their privileges and live up to them. A white 
farmer with a son or daughter at college, and a fam- 
ily that wants good clothes and to keep up with the 
fashions,—who has given his note for a piano or or- 
gan, or whose wife wants a new carpet and set of fur- 
niture for the parlor so as to be as well fixed as her 
sister in town,—has the sharp spur of necessity prick- 
ing him all day long and disturbing his dreams at 
night. 

There are some spirited Indian farmers, however, 
on the Onondaga reservation, and their brethren 
look with admiration at the results. These men set 
examples which will be imitated in time. The In- 
dian must be allowed his natural period of growth. 
Apples are as good as strawberries, but you must 
wait much longer for the fruit of the tree than that 
of the berry plant. 

Intemperance and vice are said to be fearfully 
prevalent on the Onondaga reservation. If this be 
true the people’s looks belie tnem. 

‘I had been told; also, in an illustration of the 
wickedness of the Onondagas, that they hated the 
English language so much that few could or would 
speak it. I asked where I might find an interpreter, 
and was given a name, but before I could reach this 
man’s house I had met at least twenty natives—men, 
women, and children—accosted and questioned each 
in English, and had no trouble at all to make myself 
understood, for all the replies, which came promptly, 
were in as good English as is heard along a country 
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road anywhere. I was amazed at this remarkable 
difference between statement and fact, but I quickly 
abandoned search for an interpreter. Then I began 
out of curiosity, to look for the people who could not 
speak English. I persistently accosted every one I 
met on the road or saw in the dooryards or fields, 
but I did not find one person who did not answer me 
in English, or who seemed to have any trouble in 
framing English sentences. ; 

It is only fair to the Indians of the Six Nations to 
say that there has been some colossal lying regarding 
their ignorance of the English language. On all the 
reservations I never failed to accost all persons I met. 
Several times I expressed surprise at finding English 
so generally spoken and understood, and was told in 
reply and with an air of pride that all except a very 
few old people understood English. 

The Onondagas are said not to be as fond of edu- 
cating their children in the schools as the other na- 
tions. They have an old-fashioned way of estimat- 
ing the teacher instead of what is taught, and if they 
chance not to like the teacher the children are not 
sent to school. Perhaps things would have been dif- 
ferent had the majority of whites who visited the 
reservation been of the better class, but it has been 
otherwise. 

As nearly asI could discover the principal fault 
of the Onondagas is that their reservation, most of 
which is very good land, is quite near a large city, 
and that if they could be cleared away, either di- 
rectly or by a severalty law that could be tinkered 
rapidly as soon as made, there would be a lot of 
chances of land grabbing through the ordinary meth- 
ods of the strong and crafty who deal with the sim- 
ple. If the decent people of Syracuse were to sub- 
scribe enough money to put on the reservation a good 
farmer who would lease a large tract of land and 
farm it well, employing only Indian labor, and doing 
it primarily for the purpose of teaching these men to 
make farms for themselves, they would do great deal 
of good at small cost. 

One of the most pleasing and encouraging influ- 
ences in the Indian reservations is the Thomas Asy- 
lum for Orphan and Destitute Children, on the Cat- 
taraugus reservation. Originating many years ago in 
the heart and pocket of a Quaker merchant, it after- 
ward came to be managed by the State through a 
Board of Managers appuinted by the Governor. Sev- 
eral of the managers are always Indians. It was not 
“ visitors’ day ” nor could any one have expected a 
visitor on such a day, or over the awful roads which 
the State professes to keep in order, but I found 
everything as neat, business-like, and up to the mark 
as if it had been got ready for inspection by the 
Board of Directors. It was once my duty to look 
through all orphan asylums in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, but I never saw one which in all respects 
was better appointed or in better working condition. 
Besides the superintendent and his wife there are 
two male teachers, both Normal School graduates. 
The hospital would put many of our city institutions 
toshame. I went into the dining room while the 
children were at dinner, and saw the tables bounti- 


fully spread with an abundance of good food, in fair 
variety. 











Most gratifying of all, however, is the fact that 
this great and beneficent charity is made practicable 
and successful largely by the work of the pupils 
themselves. Although no one is allowed to remain 
after the age of sixteen, the children are so early in 
life taught to work that they do almost everything 
required by the household routine and much of the 
farm work and repairing of buildings. Even the 
steam heating service of the hospital building was 
put up by the Indian boys, under the direction of the 
superintendent. 

The only trouble about this admirable charity is 
that it ends too soon. At the age of sixteen years— 
their most susceptible age—the children must go back 
to their people, some of whom are unfit to be custo- 
dians of any children. 

Another admirable institution is a school estab- 
lished long ago by the Quakers on the Alleghany res- 
ervation. Its only fault is that the number of pupils 
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in the University of Pennsylvania. Through Barton 
the young man acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. About this time he opened upa 
small shop near his father’s home for the manufac- 
ture of clocks and mathematical instruments. He 
gave his days to labor and his nights to study. He 
applied himself so closely that he injured his health, 
contracting an affection of the lungs that he never 
got rid of. 

Once, in 1756, the world was near losing this com- 
ing great man. One day in that year, while on his 


| way home from a visit to a friend, a storm arose, 


during which alarge poplar tree, under which he 
had taken shelter, was struck by lightning, and for a 
considerable period he was rendered unconscious. 

In 1763 his skill in mathematics was so great that 
he was appointed a commissioner to define the 


| boundary lines between Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


is limited to twenty-five boys and twelve girls. Grad- | 


uates of this school are to be found on nearly all res- 
ervations, and distinguisbed by an affectionate regard 
for their old teachers and friends as well as by a high 
order of intelligence. 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

[A recent celebration (Fourth month 8), in this city, of 
the 158th anniversary of the birth of David Rittenhouse, 
has recalled to one of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL the pleasure experienced many years ago in 
the reading of his Memoirs, by Wm. Barton, M. A., Pub- 
lished in 1813. Many of the present generation may never 
have heard of the work, and as it comprehends not only 
the life of this noted man, but embraces accounts of several 
institutions as well as of eminent men with whom he was 
associated, it may not be amiss to recommend its perusal 
to our young readers. The Public Ledger of this city has 
given a brief account of his life in connection with its re- 
port of the celebration, and we print most of it below.— 
Eps. ]} 


Tue father of David Rittenhouse was Matthias 
Rittenhouse, a paper-maker of Roxborough, near 
(now included in) Philadelphia. The family were 
Mennonites, from Holland, who had joined William 
Penn at the first settlement of the Colony. When 
Matthias was about 22, just after the birth of David, 


Maryland, and New York. With instruments of his 
own manufacture, Rittenhouse laid out the Delaware 
boundary circle topographically, and alone he made 
a number of tedious and intricate calculations in such 
a manner that he was tendered extra compensation. 
In 1769 he was again called upon for public service, 


| this time to settle the boundary lines between New 


York and New Jersey. Three years before this, on 
February 20th, he married Eleanor Colston, a 
daughter of Bernard Colston, a well-known member 
of the Society of Friends. Altiough at the time of 
settling these boundary lines he was well known, it 
was in 1767 that David Rittenhouse began a work 
which, in itself, made him famous. He constructed 
an orrery which is to-day in existence, and one of 
the most perfect instruments of its kind, which isa 
monument of his skill as an astronomer. It required 
three years to finish it. It displayed the workings of 
the solar system perfectly, and for ages tocome. It 
was purchased by Princeton College, and its acquisi- 
tion by it caused so much disappointment at the 


| University of Pennsylvania that he constructed one 


(Fourth month 8, 1732), he quit the business of pa- | 


per-making, and 


removed to Norriton township, | 


(near where Norristown is now located, in Montgom- | 


ery county). 


David’s mechanical ski] was exhibited at a very | 


tender age, and his mathematical tendencies were 
also shown atanearly period. A brother relates that 
when asmall boy not only the fences on the farm, 
but even the plough handles were generally covered 
over with David’s figuring. He was aided in his de- 
sire for knowledge by a maternal uncle, and so great 
was his application that before he was 19 years old 
he had mastered Newton’s Principia, and before 
he reached the age of 24 had discovered for himself 
the method of fluxions, and for a period thought that 
he was the original discoverer. 

In 1751 David Rittenhouse formed a friendship 


like it for that institution. 

Two years after he began bis orrery, however, he 
performed his greatest achievement, which placed 
him in the ranks of the greatest astronomers. A 
transit of Venus occurred on June 3d, 1769, and for a 
long time before the event it was looked for with 
great anxiety. Up tothat period the transit of Venus 
had never been satisfactorily observed, and should 
the chance slip then it would be more than a hun- 
dred years before the opportunity would occur again. 
Among the institutions which evinced the greatest 
zeal in the matter was the American Philosophical 
Society. It entered heartily into the measures which 
David Rittenhouse proposed. Money was yoted by 
the State towards the purchase of instruments and 
other expenses, and three committees were appointed 
by the Society to take observations in three different 
places. One of these committees consisted of David 


| Rittenhouse, Dr. William Smith, Provost of the Acad- 


with the Rev. Thomas Barton, who afterwards mar- | 


ried a sister of his, and who was also, later, a professor 


emy of Philadelphia, now University of Pennsylva- 
nia; John Lukens, Surveyor General of the State, 
and Jobn Sellers. An observatory was begun in No- 
vember, 1768, and completed in April of the follow- 
ing year. When the expected transit occurred the 
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was a complete success. Thearduous la- 
bor which devolved upon Rittenhouse as principal 
director, coupled with his ill health, was too much 
for him, so that when the contact ended he fainted. 

On the 9th of November of the same year there 
was a transit of Mercury over the sun, an observation 
of which was taken by Rittenhouse, Rev. Dr. William 
Smith, John Lukens, and Owen Biddle, and the 
record published in the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society. This, while not of the great 
importance of the transit of Venus, was still suffi- 
ciently so to increase the lustre of a name already 
famous, and which, together with his other achieve- 
ments, won for him shortly after a Fellowship in the 
Royal Society of England. His service in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society was a brilliant one. Its 
proceedings teem with valuable papers on his favor- 
ite science, one of which, an oration on “‘ Astronomy,” 
published February 24th, 1775, is pronounced one of 
the most elaborate of all his literary productions. 
While simple in language, it was clear and forcible, 
and displayed much research and knowledge. In1771 
he was chosen one of the Secretaries of the society, 
and in 1791 its President, succeeding Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Finding that the quiet and retired township of 
Norriton was unsuited to the requirements of his 
business, David Rittenhouse removed to this city in 
the autumn of 1770. Shortly after his removal his 
wife died, and in December, 1772, he married again, 
selecting as his wife Hanna Jacobs,a member of a 
distinguished and influential family of the Society of 
Friends in this and Chester counties. 

From this time until nearly the close of his life 
his time was given up almost entirely to the public, 
and his acientific pursuits were relegated, in a meas- 
ure, to the background. By an act of the Legislature, 
passed February 26th, 1773, Mr. Rittenhouse was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for making the 
Schuylkill navigable, and by two subsequent laws, 
passed March 24th, 1781, and March 15th, 1786, he 
was again appointed a commissioner for the same 
purpose. For the first term of his service Ritten- 
house received the munificent sum of £41, 15s., 11d. 
During a period of his service as commissioner he 
was President of the Board. 

When the war clouds of the Revolution first be 
gan to break in 1775, lead was so scarce, or threatened 
to be, that David Rittenhouse was directed to prepare 
casts for iron or copper pendulums, in order that the 
lead ones in use could be melted and recast for bullets. 

In March 1776, be was elected a member of the 
Assembly from this city, and later on a member of 
the Convention which met July 15, 1776, and drafted 
the first Constitution for the State, and in September 
of the same year he was one of 24 persons who were 


appointed Justices of the Peace for the whole State | 


in their capacity as members of the then existing 
Council of Safety. 

The first legislative body of the State after the 
Declaration of Independence, assembled in this city 
in October, 1776, and on the 14th day of January, in 
the following year, they unanimously chose David 
Rittenhouse to be the first State Treasurer. 
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this position for nearly 13 years. In 1789 he resigned, 
on account of ill health and that he might be able to 
devote himself to his favorite science. Shortly before 
his resignation the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on him by the College of New Jersey, his dip- 
loma being dated September 30th, 1789. 

On the elevation of the College of Philadelphia to 
the grade of University of Pennsylvania, he was 
made one of its trustees, and about the same time 
was appointed Superintendent of the Mint, being the 
first to hold that office. He resigned soon after his 
appointment. 

Rittenhouse died June 26, 1796, and his last ill- 
ness was preceded by much pain and suffering, 
which, however, historians say, he bore with resig- 
nation and patience. Some years after his decease 
the body was removed from its first resting place and 
deposited in the yard of the Presbyterian Church, in 
Pine street, near the body of his son-in-law, Mr. Ser- 
geant. Subsequently, says a correspondent, his re- 
mains were removed from the Pine street ground to 
Laurel Hill, where they now lie under the slab near 
his son-in-law, Mr. Sergeant, and many others of the 
families. 

The clocks made by David Rittenhouse are much 
prized to-day, and many of them are magnificent 
specimens of wood working. One of them is in the 
possession of Mr. George W. Childs. Its joints and 
fittings are as perfect as when they left the work- 
man’s hands. A writer, in describing this clock, says: 
“In addition to the ordinary going and striking 
trains of clocks of the period in which it was made, 
it has a musical attachment and a chime of fourteen 
belis to play several airs. The mechanical execution 
of the several parts of the train and musical attach- 
ments is exceptionally fine, and would even at the 
present time do credit to such makers as Frodsham 
or the Japy Fréres, But the real complication of 
this wonderful clock only commences after the parts 
are complete, because, in addition to its striking, 
chiming, and musical functions, are added a per- 
petual calendar and planetarium. 

“Immediately over the dial is a circular recess 
surrounded by the signs of the Zodiac elegantly en- 
graved on brass, and whitened like a chronometer 
dial. In the circular recess revolve all the planets 
in their proper order, except Uranus and Neptune, 
which were not discovered at the time of the con- 
struction of the clock by Mr. Rittenhouse. The 
revolutions of these miniature planets are performed 
in the same time that the orbs they represent re- 
quire to pass around the sun, that is to say, the little 
ball which represents the planet Mercury makes its 
circuit inside the zodiac in 88 days. Venus in 224 
days, the Earth in 365} days, Mars in 22} months. 
Jupiter is a whole year in passing one sign of the 
zodiac, or 12 years in making the circuit. Saturn re- 
quires 29} years to complete its revolution. 

“Some conception of the complication of this 
clock ean be had from considering the fact that the 
combined wheels in the various parts contain 5,685 
teeth. A very ingenious piece of mechanism shows 
the moon’s age, by means of a little ball of ivory 


He held | which has balf of its surface stained black.” 





